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is vital to a nation that has learned to live in a large way. But we
have not as yet learned how to regulate this producing on a large
scale so that it may redound to the greatest interest of the greatest
number. We have allowed it to become an instrument of selfish
exploitation instead of mutual co-operation.

And Rockefeller, a selfish yet sincere exploiter, felt that he was
acting within his moral rights. A man is but the measure of his
day. Rockefeller lived in a money-making day, and he felt it his
duty to make as much money as he could. "God gave me my
money,' he said. "I believe the power to make money is a gift
from Heaven . . . Having been endowed with the gift I pos-
sess, I believe it is my duty to make money and still more money,
and to use the money I make for the good of my fellow man
according to the dictates of my conscience."

And thus, believing in his own righteousness, he selfishly and
serenely waited for the end. "His daily life," observed a friend
shortly before his death, "is a round of work, play and, above all,
gratitude."